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revolutionary, and it never appeared except in towns where self-government
was gained as the result of a keen struggle. For this reason it is charac-
teristic of episcopal cities, and especially of episcopal cities in Northern
France.

Its aim was to replace seignorial law and jurisdiction by a law and
jurisdiction which it would exercise itself. It not only made innovations,
but it also unified. As soon as its success was achieved, all the inhabitants
of the city not only had a similar personal status, but were subject to
the same courts and were governed by the same council, all recruited from
among its members. Thereby the city became a distinct judicial territory,
alike as regarded private and public law. It thus formed what has often
been called a "collective seignory," but it differed greatly from the feudal
seignories in being a community with exceptional rights, in fact, a privi-
leged territory.

The revolutionary origin of the communes did not prevent them from
attaining a legal existence. Although several were very soon crushed,
many succeeded in obtaining from their overlord or from the king a
charter guaranteeing the organisation they had set up for themselves.
During the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries this organisation
became general. As the economic conditions of Europe changed under
the influence of the renaissance of trade, an ever-increasing number of
localities were moved to join in the new life, and commercial centres
became multiplied. The older ones communicated their activity to their
neighbours; and the bourgeoisies, which had at first collected in certain
places particularly favoured by their position, soon spread in all directions.
It became not only impossible but dangerous to oppose so general a
movement. The opposition originally offered to it had no longer either
any reason or any chance of success. It was better to accept the inevitable
and to recognise a state of affairs which seemed quite natural in the
society now in course of evolution. Princes and overlords now lightly
conceded what had at first been wrung from them. Charters of communes,
based on those which had been conceded after the insurrection in the
eleventh century, were freely granted to many towns during the following
century.

Besides the towns which established sworn communes, there were very
many others which did not resort to this insurrectionary proceeding. As
we have said, the lay rulers had not the same reasons as the ecclesiastical
for resisting the attempts of the early burghers to attain autonomy.
They were usually much more conciliatory in their methods. The county
of Flanders, which was particularly remarkable for the number and activity
of its towns, offered a characteristic example in this matter. From the
beginning of the twelfth century, we find the count granting privileges
as regards justice and finance at the request of the burghers. It seems that,
even before the troubles which broke out in this county in Hf27 after the
murder of Charles the Good, most of the cities were already in possession
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